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ABSTRACT. ' . ' ^ 

Adaptive assessment -procedures are a means of' • ' 
determining the quality of a reader" s performance in a variety, of 
reading situations and on a variety of written materials. Such 
procedures are ccDsistent. with the idea that there are functional 
competencies which change with the reading task. Adaptive assessment 
takes into account that a lack of communication between author and 
reader may result from the reader's lack of knowledge or^ strategies . 
for reconstructing the message or from the author's use of aHstyle 
that is unfaiilictr to the reader. Through an analysis of 
■iscues — oral, reading responses that deviate from the expected 
responses — it is possible to examine a reader's ability to 

( reconstruct an author ■ s 'message. .A good way to clarify the idea of 
functional competency is to examine- various types o"f reading 
materials encountered by high school students, including narrative 
writing, expository writing, and job-^related reading materials. 
Job-related reading tasks have their own specific readability 
."factors. To determine a student's ability to read in job-related 
/situtations, a teacher may sample the^ person's reading of such 
materials as help-wanted advertisements, application forms, and 

.^typical business invoices. '(GW) . 
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ADAPTIVE ASSESSMENT FOR NONACADEMIC SEeONbARY READING ... 

' It -is not uncpmnion for secondary reading teachers to use ihformal 
assessn>ent^procedures to identify students' capabilitieK'and limitations in 
perforniing reading, tasks. Quite often the Inforniiil Reading Inventory; or 
/the Liformal Textbook Test (IRI or ITT), which consists of a so-called. graded 

3 ■/ ■ ■ ■ ■ V 

ciist of v/ords and. paragraph^" for oral and silent reading* constitutes the in^ 

^ \ ^ ' ■ . . ' ^ ' \ 

formal assessment instrument. While the concept of informal assessment \ 

has validity, the idea that one^ssessment instrument, ^or that the use of one 

reading situation, can be used to determine such things as ''instructional" 

and("independent'' and ''frustration" levels of performance is not tenable'. 

No one assessment situation will provide complete evidence of a student's 

ability to read the wid.e range of /expository and non-discourse Writing that 

is dealt with in many daily reading tasl^ This is especially true of the, use 

of the IRI With* its general story, narrative passages. What is needed is not 

a singular measure of studentsi^ r^^ing performances, but an adaptive means 

of assessing their reading performanqes. An adaptive assessment procedure 

examines ?:eadiug performances' with the partix^ilIaTlffTaterials on which one 

« ' •'; f . • V' . 

wished to judge a student's 'Competence. 
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ILHP^I*^ li^iliLl Comp^ten c)' and Reading; 

The concept of adaptive assessment is consistent with the current - 'i.;^^ 
manner in which literacy and the reading process are being defined. For 
quite a whilfe, literacy was conceived to be a score on a standardized test. 
As suchi anyone j^coriDg ''below, " say a sixth ^jjra'de equivalency, was deemed 
.as illiterate. The more recent thinking on this matter is that literacy is 
functional that is, literacy is determijierf in part by what it is the reader 
must read. Instead of there being a generalized 'Uevel of literacy, '' there* 
are functic^nal competencies which change with the reading task. The impor- 

<tande and implications of this , will be setijn as non-academic, and work -related 

' ' ... ^ ^ . 

reading tasks are examined/ " 

The troncept of functional competency and the current definition of 
literacy are cbmpatible with^the. concept of reading as a psychqlinguistic 
process. Within this conceptual framework, reading is'^an active process- by^ 
whicih the reader reconstructs the message o^f the author. Rather than con- 
ceptualizing reading as an aggregate of skills, those adhering to a psycho- 
linguistic model of reading view it as a communicative act not dissimilar from ' 
th.U: of listening, A reader enters into a reading act with certain expectations 
based upon prior experiences and learnings. The printed message io examined, 
certain information is selected,' and the reader mgikes a prediction about what 
it is the author ha^ intended. This prediction is either confirmed or. not de- 
penfding upon whether the message "mak.es sense", that i's, whether or not the 
informafion processed from the printed page can be reconstructed into a 
meaningful messrtfe. If thje message is confirmed (has meaning for the reader), 

• u. • ■ ,. . 4 . 
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this iiilormation becomes part of tl^e reader's expectations and new inforniatio'n 
is selected (the readiny; act continues). If-the message is not confitmed ( has 
\\o or little meaning for the reader), additional information is selected from 
the printed matter so confirmation ^n occur-^ For a proficient reader, the 
process looks somethinj^ like this: - ' , ^ . 



expectation 

coiifirmatio h('i«J- ----- > selection ^ V 

prediction ^ * 




It follows then, that'difficulties might arise during reading for some 
individuals because: (a) they lack^the necessary experiences and learnings * 
(e:<pectations).to adequately select information and/or to make predictions'^ 

or (b) the material being ''read*' does not rheet the expectations the readers ' 

; ' ' 1 . ■ . Y 

lX)ssess. An example oi^the former* would be a proficient reading laype^oH 
reading a mecjical journal, and one of the latter would be an a-uthor using a 
'syntactical structure or figure 'of speech that is unusual or ii/icommori. 

Adaptive Asse^snve nt ' , • . 

Adaptive assessfliient is process oriented. It^ttempts to locate the : 
quality of a reader's performance rather than just a quantification of the number 
affd; types of instances in which there is deviation from what the author intended. 
Adaptive assessment is analytic. It consists of st^ps an individual takes to 
(;or^tinuously answer the questions: 
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What has l^een the reader's j)crforniance the past ? . 

' ^ . V , • 

y ' What is the reader's perfornuuice ri^^ht now? 

^ ) . What mi^ht be expected of the reader in th'e future? 



"Of course, these /(iiestions must be answered about different types of reading 
malter; and answers cannot be extrapolated from one type of material to another 
without some reservations. As two materials iiTcrease in dissimilarity of 
content, format, and style of language, the less one can be used to predict 
performance on the other. . y ■ i , 

Ii\^the more traditional skill concept of reading, much of what« has been 
said above would be. classified as ''diagnostic. " However, diagnostic teaching,/ 



or the idea of "diagnostic-prescriptive" teaching, reflects a medical view- 

^ . • 

point and inij3lies the searching for factors of failure. It implies. When applied 

■ ■ V ' - . ■ > 

to reading iristrucLian, a search mainly for reasons why an individual is not ^ ^ 

\ * . 

reading well. It seems to exclude assessing a reading performance that is 

* J . 

not marked by failure. Adaptive assessment, on the other hand, tries to explain 

how a npssage has Nor has not been reconstructed without necessarily placing 

"blame " on the reader. ^ • 

^The performance of students' oral reading, whether it be of narrative, .. 

expository, or work- related reading material, can^e assessed through ! 

process oriented procedure known as miscue analysis. A miscue is an 

^ .'• - . 

actual oral reading response that does not match the expected response, that is, 
the reader orally produces a message that is not an exact reproduction of the 
message on the pyjige. Through an analysis of miscues, it is possible to examine 

6 ' . • 
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the^readors' abilities to rc^const ruci authors' niessaj^es, U is^not the 
number of miscuos that is important to assess but the quafity of the miscues. 
The quality of a mi^:rue is judged by the degree to* which it changes the author's 
intended niessa{^e (Buylve, 1976). , 

Miscue analyKi^ are made by asking a series of questions\about the 
students* miscues. Three groups of questions are asked about the miscues. 



How effective are the students-' strategies for recognizing 
wobds in context*^ ^ , ' ' 

How effective are\he students' strategies for Using their 
Knowledge of language to realize the author's message? 

How much do the students' miscues change tj)e intended 
meaning of the author ? / ^ 



Although Diisc\ie analyis was originally devised to as^ss students* 
reading of narrative material, research evidencp shows that the same questions 
are effective in assessing students' reading pf .expository writmg, and the 

■ - J ^ f 

exaoiples below demonstrate its- effectiveness in judging students' i-eading 
of work- related reading materials. . , 

Readin g Materials 

^ A good way to clarify the idea of functional competency's to examme 
various types 6f reading tasks encountereci by students, of high school iage. ^ 
basically much of their reading is done in prose material. In narrative material 
a typical passk^e is: 

7. . \ ■ . ^ 
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AittfUr couldi>H cvon see the b(^tk)in of the wishiut; *well. It. 
was toft^full of paper coffee cups, ripped shoppmi; bags, and scum. 
Thtfwater wa$ so dirty he couldn't see his face. He couldn't &ee • 
, Mary' s face either, but he knew she was lodlcinK at him by tlie way 
she was clutching, his jacket, at thoa^lbow. j(Cambridy^, 1972:157-8)' 



t 



In expository writing, a passage might seem similar on the surface \ 
to narrative material, but a major difference between the two is tn the organi- 
zation of ideas. In the expository passage below,' the information is organ^ize^t 
show a sequence of^deas. * . \ . ^ ^ 

^ ' ^ ■ . ■ ; ' . \ • ■ • ' 

Primitive man in the New World was at first a hunjfer. Be 
wandered over the Und in searcji of rabbits, birds, turtles, and other 
. *small animals to eat.- He also 4te plant foods at times of ,t|ie,year' 
• . ' whfeathey grew.. Occasionally he was able to kill a deer, or boar, or 
5^ a ^ear. He used only, a'few siniple. tools and weapons. 

' After about five thousand years of hunting, man became mainly 

a cdilector of plant food. Most of the plants he/gathered were Wi^d. 
^ . ' ^e made choppers of stone to helfj hiiil cu.t the plants he found/ /-"About 
% pne/thousaY\d years latei*7 "he learned to domesticate plants. ' TUVose 
^5 pliuits included corn^ two kinds of squash, peas; and beans.. He planted, 

seeds and h^uTested his^crop. Farming meant that he had to stay in"^^ 
one place fora cer^in length of 'time. Then he^began to domesticate 
aninials, starting with the dog. 
. ' . • * ' ^ > ^ 

Man- termed his first small settlements. From a hunter,, to 
a plant collector, to a farmenr, early man had now become a^member " 
of a small settled community. The beginning of civilization in the 
New World can tJdkiSaid to have started with the first small settlements. 
(Cambridge, 1972:12) . 

^ The following passage contains two types of organization patterns. 
The first part of the paragi4ph contains" enumeration of ideas, and the 
secmiW half contains a causeA*esult relationship. 
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Thore are niany lactors that limit the j;rovvth[c)f I'^it * * 
popiilaUon in a city, FUits, like peop'to, riox'd tlvree nia^i things to 
survive: (If food and water, (2) .shelter,: and (3) a favorable ciirriato^ - ' V 
ftats eat the same kinds of foods that pedpU* eat, Vncovered foodi^ \ 
and garbajje are major sources of rodent food. When the^e arc\uii- 
available, the rats move to another area. Rodents cannot survive 
in cold, 4^?y climates, and they prefer tl\e heated environment of ' . 
buildings; If it ts difficult to get into buildings in dne pamrjuf a city, . 
rats will look for more favorable neighborhood's, (Cainjfmdge, 1972:99) 



: other types of informal i(Tr) organization patterns include: qu'^^stion/ 
ainswer, comparison/ c6ntrast, generaHzation,. and topic" development, 
(FU)binson, 1975). The manner ;n which the information is organized can ^ 
greatly affect the efficiency wilh which a reader- can i-econstru<:t the author's 
message. When an organization pattern is unknown by the reader, or diffi- " . ' - 
cult to detect, a lack of reading comprehension results. The,re(pre^^ it p, - 
^necessary to determiae the t^pe of orgaaization pattern being read wli^never 
attempting to assess a reader's ability to understand a message. Naivete c.n 
the part of a teacher commonly results in studentsVabilities being eith?er over • 
or under estimated when organization of, ideas are not taken into consideration 
during assessment^' / 



.... ^ 

iob->relat^ reading task^have their own factors of readability that 



are'not necessarily the same as those of narrative or expository^writmg. Qn--^ 
the next page are three samples of the numerous job- related reading materi^ 
confronting many adolescents and young adults. The firs/represents the 
directions for an application form, Th^is particular one is for a social security 
.number, lother applications, which yoiftig ^people find themselves having to read 
"^rejob applications, department store credit applications, . and loan applications. 
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Irvformation Furnish«Kj['orvThl$ /orm i . *■ 

lNSII^UCTTorA|S ^ / ■ 

" j One M^'Tilber IsyJ^II You fver Neod For Social Security Ahd Tax Purposos 
• , Sf^bcial Attention Should Be'Givcn To Iterffs Listed Below • 

Firi ih rhis^fofm compl^ely nnd correctly. If any informationHj not known and is 
unavailjable, write ''unkftown Use typewrltey or prm.t legilpPy in dark ink. . 

I . ^oursocirfl s^urity card' will be typed with* the' name yiu show in item 1 • However, 
if you wont to use the name shown in ilem 2, attach a fjLgned request to this form. 



3/ 



If not t{prn In tljeiLjSA, enter >he name 6f th*^ couo/ry -In which you w^re born. 
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EMPLpYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
rvl'OW AVAILABLE AT THE 
GRAND UNION CO. 
'13627 Erie BlvxI.,* E. DeWltt, N.Y. 

For An. - '• , 

EXPERIENCED BAKER 
with management rtbfenfial arv^ ability * 

GRAND iSnION PROVIDES: • 

* Free Hospitalization -^y 

* Major Med I col Insurance 

* free Group Life |ns#»rance Plan 
etirement Plan 




dz . Mongol Pcls^ , 8.50 

4153 1/5 ■ Pend. . \ • '. ^^.lO 

* l/Clk j^jamp pads 1.35' • ■ 6.75 
LtBlue 1/3" cut letter folders < 8.95 26.85 
C-15Dup. 3.28 9.84 

747 Stapler - , - 10.95 "'^ 

bx Std staples 1 .50 4.50 

# 1385 File- •• i 11 .25 . \^ 
5x8 Bjank^uides 4.00 
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The sorond j;;iiiu>l^^ joi)- rrlat ( d rt^adinr, task is an ocrupal lun want ad. 

r"^ • " 

The sample ccTi)y in tho ad dnft-r's in format and laht^ua^^o from the sample 
\ippll»'at.i()n copy. OtluT ;ids which yount; people cncountrr in job- related . 
. readjinn are telephoiu- directory .ids (indicating someone's services for hire) 
and ^eneral consunier uds (indicating a product for sale). 

The third sample job-related reading task is iroma typi-;al invoice, 
A perusar j3f the sample invoice copy shows that .the format and lan(,mage of 
this material differs greatly from both the application and the ad. • , • 

Each of the work- related reading Situations requires different reading 
and thinking, strategics than does the reading gf narrative expository writing. 

• For ejjample, the task for completing the application requires the following . 

of specific directions. To read the want ad requires the ability to differcn- 
\ ^ ' . ■ . . . . 

' tiate between information indicating'tl*' job requirements and the job benefits. 

In I'eading the invoice, the task requiLs the understanding of abbreviations. 

Ass essing a Student's Read ing ^ > , 

A reader's ability to perform the reading required in each of the 
job- related reading situations is dependent upon tlfat person" having the expecta- 
^tions to make an evident selection gf cues. The only way to determine a 
reader's ability to read in these situations is to actually sample the persons', 
reading. On the next .p^ge is a portion of the protoc ol of a p year old, out-of- 

• school youth, with a grade equivalency score of 5. 8 on the AduU Basi£ iJa^ 
Ex amination (1967), reading the work-related material: It Should'be quite 
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. , Oral R^^odioy HrorocoT 

• - . . . 1^ — * ^ . ^ 

Inlormari n f urniihaJ or^ Thii^FTM-mn C( ")MFI DTNl |A1. 

•'/.••■' 

^ iNsrsucrioNS . ^ . . . < , ^ , *. 

(^)ne Number ii AllYcxi Ev#i; N(»#d Fbr Socipl S<Kutity And Tax Purpoi«i 

special (Aft«n>ion .^Kbold Bo Civap To Items/ Lisl^ • 
Fill in Mils form ct'rnp leful.y rir^d,corrVc H y f (»ny j t)f^^ ji nbf l<4iowrT and Is 

l|'^r\a/ailab<e,^^ri tc "unknos^i^ii. l[^U^eIfy|>«wri tcr^r {^'nt Iftjibly ifj dark \r\V.. 
1 . Your sooral security card will'bo ^ypcd with \\St^ na:T>'.*.you show in(j ferry I . However, 
'^.»f ycki'Wprif to ;us« fhe name shown if^ Itenri2, attach a itgned request to this form. ^ 

^■'A^ ; EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNIPY . ^ ^t^^ Vii^*^ 

" ' ' NOW AVAILABLE AT THE ^ . 

• , ^.^ GRAND UNI0N(C0_. ' , 

• 1^27 Erie Blvd., E. qj^itt, M.Y. dj^f^.^r^c^ll'^ cj^ /X ^v^^^^W^- 

wi tn ^m.-nagemenf potenhal a^vcl ability 
■ • ■" GRAN? UlsllONIj^Q^/lpI?). - 

Free Hosp.i tali7ction ' . 

' /(Av^aiorjA/Dc^c.ii Insu'ance " - • ^ <^ ' 
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, dz. ,* 1 JyV:ngoi{>dsy.. ' ' 8,50 ' - . > 

, 4.153 )/d Fend. - ; - 35.1p:. ' ' ' 

,5. ' 1 31k- 5rc;mp poc'^*^ 1 .35 ^ . 6.75 , 

300« Li Biue 1/3 cur T^ttor fcHden 8.9: 26.85 

>3 C - 15 Dup - " 3.28 9.84- 
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evident that the young^.person^s proficiency varies with the. reading ta&k. - i 

For example, on all the materials, the,miscues show a fairly high 
graphic similarity'with the text. Yet, the miscues show that the youth'^ 
.'ability to use language and experiential background for determining the author's > 
^message, differs jvith tji^ reading task, and that the message has not been 
reconstructed unifpr^mly across all three types of text. . • 

* • ■ * ' ■ - y 

I* ..... In reading the instructions for a social security number, the youth 
.creates a meani^igful sentence/by substituting a similar part of speech for 
the expected text (these/this, shall/ should) or by substituting something that 
is consistant with the prior information jn the sentence (print label/print legibly, 

shown in ink/ shown in item). Where the miscue changed the author's message, 

\ ^ - ■ " ; 

corrections wer^^ 'made (shows to shall, tape/type). Questions' asked of the. 

» ♦« . ' * 

youth following the reading indicate that this- was considered an application for 

a tax number. Also, the youth generally undeftetood what to do but did not 

understand t he in formation about the use of an alternative name. r 

In reading the text from the want ad, the youth made few miscues that^- 
changed thejneaning of the message. The words that were unknown were in- 
ferred from the other information contained in the ad and from the youth's 
experience in dealin^s^^ith^the content of othei: want ads. Where the%ieaning 
was substantially changed by the miscues (Era/ Eric, Dead wit/ De witt), the 
youth #!ill new it was an address. 

In reading the text from the invoice, the youth could in no w<t> realize 
the intended message since the material contained fe>y clues that allowed ior • 
the reconstruction of a meaningful message. The youth sh^^i^^H^o, a lack 
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of expectation (prrdr background information) and an inability to select 
appropriate information. Also, the language style of the mate.rial differed 
(drastically from that which the you^h was fa^^Nar/ 

Overall, the want ad was. read with the greatest relative understanding 
and the invoice was rqad with the least understanding. K this youth were to 
be sent out for a job in a stationery store, specific instruction to insure a 
readiness to perform the job- related reading tasks would have to focus on 
\he reading and writing of the special vocabulary and abbreviations used in 
the trade and the reading 6f fractions. 

Summation . \ » 

Adaptive assessment is an attempt to determine the quality of a reader's 
performance in a variety of reading situations and on a variety of written 
materials. It is consistent with the idea of functional competency in reading 
multiple kinds and levels of literacy which are reading task specific. It is 
difficult to estimate a'^reader^s competency unless that individual's reading- 
is ^sessed with the particular material that is required to be read. 
Teachers of reading should make accomodations in their assessment' procedures 
to determine whether a lack of communication between an author and a. reader . 
i^the result of the reader lacking know^ledge and/or strategies for reconstructing 
the message or of the author using a styl'e or form of language that is unexpected 
under the circumstances, ^reading problem, then, may result f^rom some 



•characteristic of the reading material and not from a factor of the reader's 
leVel of 'ability. . ' 
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